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commodious harbor. Were a trade carried on between this point and 
the East Indies, the perilous navigation of dangerous seas, to which 
our commerce with that quarter is unavoidably exposed, would be ob- 
viated. With a little energy and an inconsiderable expense, compared 
with the magnitude of the design, we can have the luxuries and rich- 
est products of the Oriental climes brought up the Oregon River, over 
the snowy heights of the Rocky Mountains, and poured out into the 
lap of the prosperous West. 

Your petitioners feeling a lively interest in speedily securing so 
many important advantages for their country, therefore pray, that your 
honorable body will, by law, afford the necessary facilities as soon as 
practicable, to settle the Oregon Territory in the manner suggested in 
this petition. 

H. Hough, Fielding Friend, Samuel Haycraft, J. R. Boyce, C. S. 
Craig, James W. Hays, F. W. Foreman, S. D. Winterbower, R. 6. Hays, 
John H. Thomas, J. W. Miller, E. S. Brown, Nathaniel McLane, James 
W. Smith, E. H. Haycraft, P. S. Wood, Samuel J. Stuart, Wm. D. Ver- 
trus, P. W. D. Stone, W. S. Morris, Thomas Morris, John Arnold, W. 
S. English, W. E. English, Stephen Eliot, Arthur Park, Wm. C. Van 
Mater. 

Elizabethtown, Kentucky, January 13, 1840. 

TALLMADGB B. WOOD LETTER. 

The following letter, written by Tallmadge B. Wood, 
was secured through Miss Florence E. Baker, of the Wis- 
consin State Historical Society. Tallmadge B. Wood 
was without doubt the Benjamin Wood of whose murder 
by Indians in the California mines in 1848 Mrs. Fannie 
Clayton gives a circumstantial account in the June Quar- 
terly, 1901, pages 180-181. As the letter and other evi- 
dence indicate, he was prominent in the direction of the 
emigration of 1843. 

Miss Baker supplies the note below, descriptive of the 
letter; also the following facts: "Mr. Wood was born July 
5, 1817, and was the son of Jesse and Rebecca (Bryan) 
Wood, and grandson of Benjamin Wood. They lived in 
the township of Milton, and their post office was Ballston 
Spa, Saratoga County, New York. His sister was Mrs. 
(Wood) Stinner, [?] who founded a seminary for young 
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ladies at Mount Carroll, Illinois. He came from a fine 
family of educated Christian people. 



Copy of a letter written by Tallmadge B. Wood, about 
April, 1844, from Willamette Falls, Oregon, to his friends 
at Milton, Saratoga County, New York. The letter is 
written on large foolscap paper, tinted blue, and the lines 
on which the writing is placed are a shade of darker blue. 
This letter was nicely written ; the letters were at a slant 
of about forty-five degrees. — Florence E. Baker. 

One year has elapsed since I had an opportunity of communicating 
with you ; at which time you doubtless recollect receiving a letter from 
me, which was mailed at Missouri ; & in which I informed you of my 
intention to take a trip to Oregon, which I accordingly did, & after 
seven months tedious traveling, arrived at Willamet Fall, on a branch 
of the Columbia River. My road lay through a Savage country, a dis- 
tance of Twenty-three hundred miles, which you are aware makes it 
necessary to travel in caravans. As I presume you have a curiosity to 
know how we journeyed, & the country &c , I will attempt to give you 
as much of a description as the limited space of a letter will allow ; I set 
out (from Independence, Jackson County, Missouri, which is the gen- 
eral place of rendezvous for emigrants to this country ;) April 25th, 
1843 ; in a company of One thousand ; three hundred of which were 
able men ; the remainder were women & children. 

There was three [one] hundred & twenty wagons, drawn by oxen or 
mules (chiefly oxen) of about three yoke to each wagon ;' they per- 
formed the journey admirably, I was myself equipped with two yoke 
of cattle, to haul m?/ provisions ; two Horses & one Mule, to ride by 
turn, & though my horses & mule were of the best quality, they were 
not sufficient to carry me the whole distance. We also had about two 
thousand head of cows, young cattle, & horses. We traveled in some 
confusion, 'till we arrived at Con [Kaw or Kansas] River, a distance of 
about ninety miles from Missouri line ; We there found it necessary to 
have some order in traveling, for which purpose we elected Officers, & 
came under a sort of military discipline, & thus marched very pleasantly 
through a fertile country, until we arrived at Blue River, a branch of 
the Con. [ * * ] Here we found our stock was too large to get sufficient 
sustenance from one campground, therefore we concluded to sepperate 
& form two divisions, & march a few miles apart. I had the honor of 
being second in command, of the division in which I traveled. We 
struck Big Platte River about 300 miles from the Missouri line. We 

9 Compare with statistics given in Burnett's letters following. 
6 
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traveled up the river a few days & crossed South Platte, passed 
through Black hills, crossed the North Platte & steered our coui-se 
towards Sweet Water which we struck at the entrance of the pass 
through the Rooky Mountains which place is called Independence- 
Rock, So named from the circumstance of the Mountaineers meeting 
here to celebrate the Fourth. The pass through the Mountains is 
about Ninety miles but so gradual, that the traveler would scarcely 
perceive he was ascending, were it not for the great change in the 
atmosphere. We were on the Divide in July, & saw ice every morning. 
At no great distance on the right & left, are very high, snow peaks. 
We found great abundance of game from South Platte, until we left 
Sweet Water. I amused myself very well in killing Buffaloes though 
it was old sport to me. After crossing the Mountains, we passed Green 
River (or Colrado of the west ; ) Struck Bear River & followed it up 
to the Soda Springs. These Springs (which are numerous at this 
place) are among the great curiosities of the west ; The waters of 
these springs are similar in flavour to those of Ballston & Saratoga, 
though some of them are very cold and much stronger, while there are 
others very hot. We arrived at Fort Hall the last of September. 
Here, (though two thirds the distance was passed);'" the difficulties of 
the journey just commenced, though not so difficult as had been rep- 
resented, yet the roads from this place were very rough & grass in 
many places veiy scarce. We followed down Snake River, passed the 
Blue Mountains & arrived at the very foot of the Cascades; Here 
many left their wagons & descended the Columbia River in boats, 
while others crossed the Cascades (a distance of Ninety miles). But 
the emigrants all arrived in the Valley between the Cascades & Pacific 
Ocean, about the last of November. The whole distance, from the 
Platte River, to the east base of the Blue Mountains, is entirely unfit 
for the residence of civilized man, and is inhabited only by wandering 
tribes of hostile Indians. They however did not trouble the Emigra- 
tion, as the Sight ot so large a body of whites, was sufficient to quell 
all hostility. The country from the eastern base of the Blue Moun- 
tains, to the Cascades, is peculiarly adapted to grazing purposes. The 
Indians in this vicinity, are not hostile, & are quite enterprising. 
They are anxious to own cattle & some are getting considerable herds 
they are also very fond of horses «& some individual Indians own sev- 
eral thousand head of the handsomest I ever saw. The country be- 
tween the Cascades & the Sea coast is some parts very heavy timbered 
lands, with a deep, rich soil though rather broken to' please a western 
man. The size of the timber is enormous, there being abundance of 
trees measuring three hundred feet in height, & some as large as 
twenty feet in diameter. Big trees ! but it is a fact. The timber of 

TO Compare with table of distances lu Burnett letters. 
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this country is of a different kind from that of the states though gen- 
erally of the Pine & Ceder species, with the exception of Oak & Soft 
Maple. The Prairies of this country are beautiful, full equal to any 
in Missouri or Illanois. They are generally found on the head of water 
courses. The land produces most all the productions of the States, in 
great perfection, except corn. Wheat is raised here in large quanti- 
ties which is exported (by the Hudson Bay Co.) to the Islands & northern 
Russia. Wheat is worth one Dollar per bushel. Beef $6 per hundred. 
Pork $10 per hundred. These prices will probably hold good, & may 
increase as soon as we can produce a surplus sufficient to supply the 
Whaling Vessels, which will induce them to make more frequent calls 
on us. The first settlers here, were men who were discharged from 
the service of the Hudson Bay Co. & as they draw all their wages in 
Supplies; & all the cash brought here by emigrants goes immediately 
into the hands of merchants and is taken out of the country ; hence 
we are left entirely destitute of a cash currency. Yet we have a cur- 
rency which is not liable to fluctuations ; any responsible man's order 
is good with the merchants for their amount in goods; & these orders 
are finally redeemed in Wheat, Pork or Beef. The Indians on the 
Columbia are a cowardly, thievish, indolent race of beings, subsisting 
almost entirely on Pish. The Indians on the coast are in small bands 
& disunited, on which circumstance the safety of the settlers of Oregon 
much depends ; We however, had a small affray with them a few days 
ago, in which one white man was killed & one Indian. The Territory 
is well supplied with navigable streams & mill privileges. As to the 
climate I can speak only of the past winter, during which we have 
had no snow, & the grass has been in growing condition the whole 
winter, in short it has been the most pleasant (so far) I ever experienced 
in any country. It is exceedingly healthy, there is no sickness in the 
country at present, & although the emigrants were so much exposed 
during the journey, there has been but two deaths since our arrival. — 
The whole white population is probably about Fifteen Hundred. We, 
the citizens of Oregon, are very anxious that the United States should 
extend her jurisdiction over this territory & render us some means of 
protection, as we should be incapable of protecting ourselves in case 
of general hostilities with the Indians. 

For my part, I am much pleased with the prospects of the country. 
I have a location immediately on the Columbia River, in sight of the 
great Pacific, I can go to & return from the coast, in a small boat with 
one tide, which ebbs & flows 8 & ten feet. I am engaged in partnership 
with two other persons, in having erected two saw mills & a grist Mill, 
we are making good progress, & will soon have* one in opperation. I 
believe we have an as advantageous a mill sight as any in America. 
We intend exporting our lumber to the Islands, as there is a very great 
demand for it, & as one of the gentlemen with whom I am engaged, 
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has two Brigs in the Island trade, our expenses for exportation will be 
trifling: — 

Just say (for me) to the young men of old Milton, Don't live & die in 
sight of your Father's house, but take a trip to Oregon! you can per- 
form the journey in two years & I am sure you will never regret spend- 
ing the time. But, if they should come to settle here, I would advise 
them, to bring a wife along, as ladies are (like the specie) very scarce. 
And if you have any maiden ladies about dying in despair, just fit up 
their teeth well, & send them to Oregon. 

I shall have an opportunity to write to you again when our ships 
leave, which will be in July or August. T. B. Wood." 

[Printed in the New York Herald in 1844-45.] 
LETTERS OF PETER H. BURNETT. 

Burnett in his "EecoUections of an Old Pioneer," page 
177, says : "During the winter of 1843-44 I had, while at 
Lihnton, written some hundred and twenty-five foolscap 
pages of manuscript giving a description of the journey 
and of the country along the route, as well as of Oregon. 
I had stated the exact truth to the best of my knowledge, 
information, and belief ; and my communications were 
published in the Netv York Herald, and were extensively 
read, especially in the western states." 

The Herald (daily) of Saturday morning, December 28, 
1844, says editorially : "We received yesterday, and pub- 
lish in our columns this morning, some very interesting 
intelligence from the Oregon Territory, which is now a 
subject of very important negotiation between our govern- 
ment and that of England, and will probably be a matter 
of great debate in Congress." 

The Herald published five different sections of the Bur- 
nett material in the form of five letters, four in the daily 
and one in the weekly. In addition to this, the weekly of 
December 28, 1844, published the same matter found in 
the daily of the same date. The daily of January 6, 1845, 
published the second and fourth sections — two letters in 
the same issue. It is evident that the Herald rearranged 



